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NATIONALITY IN ART. 

JHE existence of Art 
taste in America is no 
longer the subject for 
cavil. The disap- 
pointed artist — the in- 
vidious ci'itic — the traveled con- 
noisseur — the snob, may arraign 
the American public before the 
tribunals of the Schools of Europe, 
?>'- and, by mischievous comparisons, 
place us in the position of pupils, or 
vrorse, of dependants, Tvhose judgment is 
still so imr:ia,i:ure as to entitle American 
taste to no distinctiveness. But, it is not 
these arrogant tutors who prescribe our 
position in the great class of devotees be- 
fore the shrine of the Beautiful ; much 
less is it they who shall prescribe our 
ritual of worship. Independent in many 
things, we certainly shall not submit to 




the depreciation of intellect inferred by 
ascribing to the canons of foreign critics 
and home imitators ; but rather assert 
for American minds a full capacity for a 
comprehensive and proper appreciation 
of true Art. Allowing of no compari- 
sons with the taste and associations of 
the long-established societies of Europe — 
for such parallels are wanting in the first 
proprieties of a truthful estimate, from 
the very unlikeness of our thought, feel- 
ing, emotion to that existent across the 
ocean — we shpjl insist in a judgment of 
American taste by the broad and truly 
Cosmopolitan principles of truth. And 
we shall ignore the right to any considera- 
tion of that critic whose eyes are shut, 
and whose ears are deaf, to the idiosyn- 
cracies of our people, consequent upon the 
democracy of our institutions, the grandeur 
of* our possessions, the range of our as- 
sociations, and the intuitions of our un- 
hampered mind ; for such a critic not 
only denies the "Squatter Sovereignty'' 
theory in Art, but would drag us into a 
Court where neither judge nor jury could 
comprehend our case nor understand our 
point of defence. Whether we have, 
or have not, a taste for true Art, may be 
a question for discussion only where we 
are first conceded a proper position in 
the lists,— not where we are merely the 
Squu-e of the Knight of St. George. 

Rusk IN, somewhere in his mine of 
truths, says : "We have to consider that 
the cornice, as the close of the wall's life, 
is, of all features, that which is best 



fitted for honor and adornment." The 
cavilers at our taste would have it that 
the walls of our edifice are but assuming 
shape ; that the cornice is not yet 
reached, as it has long been in the old 
countries of the East. But, as we have 
remarked, in previous numbers of this 
Journal, there is a perfection in our pro- 
gress which no country ever knew ; and 
it may be said in truth that the concep- 
'tion is completeness itself. It is true 
some of the details may be inharmonious; 
but the peculiarly Yankee faculty of adap- 
tation renders a thousand minor defects 
oblivious in a successful whole, and hence, 
the argument of our comparative youth 
is not proof of childish immaturity. 
Look at our steamers, ships — the finest 
the world has ever seen ! At our cities 
— the growth of a decade of years, but 
how truly great ! At our railways — none 
finer in the old world ! But, says the 
dilettante questioner, whose whole world 
of Art consists of painted canvas and 
sculptured marble, what have these to do 
with Art-taste ? Just as much as brains 
have to do with the head — they are the 
frontal lobe of our comprehensive cra- 
nium, and their gigantic perfectness 
argues the perfectness of our taste for 
the Beautiful, since the Grand must ever 
hold the Beautiful as One of its first attri- 
butes. None better than the American 
appreciates the grace and fitness of pro- 
portion, the harmony of line and associa- 
tion; and this appreciation — which is the 
noblest constituent of the artist mind — 
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proves how far the first principles of a 
living, active love of Beauty enters inta 
our national character. The narrow- 
minded observer would first count the 
paintings on the walls of our mansions ; 
the pieces of statuary in the gardens ; the 
ornaments on the person, ere he would 
tell of our strictly Art-culture ; but the 
truer critic goes behind all outward 
evidences in quest of the living principles 
of a love for the Beautiful ; and, in pro- 
portion as he finds that, he pronounces 
upon the high or low estate of the public 
taste. To such a philosopher, the exist- 
ing feeling in our midst is not alone full 
of promise, but of the fruits of a high 
cultivation, found in almost every home ; 
profusely visible in almost every city, giv- 
ing character and feature tp society, to 
enterprise, to morals and to intellect. 

We have thus far talked in generalities, 
for the reason that to be specific, would 
exceed the space at command ; indeed, 
would require as much labor as did the 
two first folios of Ruskin. But we be- 
lieve we have suggested propositions 
whose truth will be apparent to all ; and 
to the reflecting reader, we leave them 
without fear of their rationale. 

Nationality in Art argues something 
specific. As a love for the Beautiful and 
the True is a requisite — a chief incentive 
to Art — it would follow that Art is 
aa Cosmopolitan as Beauty and Truth; 
so that in giving it a locale^ we attach to 
it something specific, something peculiar 
or idiosyncratic, to distinguish it from 
the Art of other peoples. Whether or 
not this can be done consistently with the 
very first principles of Beauty and Asso- 
ciation, we shall not stop to argue ; but 
the general idea prevailing, that there can 
and ought to be a nationality in American 
Art as well as in American Literature, 
renders it proper that we should refer to 
the matter. 

When the query is propounded : what 
is Nationality in Art ? we are not readily 
answered. The Yankee is ^^ national :" 
would you have Art like the Yankee — 
something endowed with angles and od- 
dity ? The hills, and valleys, and cities, 
and ships, are all American ; but is there 
anything in them to render their reproduc- 
tion on canvas peculiar ? We surmise 
there is a great deal of misapprehension 
in this matter ; and it arises from the 
confusion produced by friends of the 
various schools. The Italian — the French 
— the Flemish ''schools" are, by their 



friends, generally regarded as national, 
whereas they differ only in styles, manner- 
isms, and coloring, and do not actually differ 
in the general principles of representa- 
tion. A horse is a horse, whether painted 
by Landseer or Claude, and a hill ia a 
hill, whether painted by a Dutchman or 
a Frenchman, and a face is a face, 
whether painted by Raphael or by West. 
There are distinguishing features in each, 
it is true ; but they are characteristics 
brought in relief by the peculiar genius and 
taste of the artist, and do not arise from 
the locus quo of the painter. Influences 
which surround a person have much to 
do in moulding his tastes : and the artist 
brought up in Florence, or in Vienna, or 
in Dusseldorf, may assimilate, in some 
degree, to the master genius around him ; 
but he must be a mere copyist, an imita- 
tor, to lose his own identity. As people 
differ in tastes and temperament, so will 
their art differ in its expression, whether 
applied to buildings, to ships, to the 
manufacturing interests, or to painting. 
The French, for instance, fuU of vivacity, 
show it in their very clothes, which are 
the acme of fashion even for the world. 
Their painters, gifted with great powers 
of adaptation, execute with wonderful 
facility; but it would puzzle any critic to 
detect anything in the man of fashion, 
or in Delaroche, or Yernet, that does 
not belong to Art everywhere. Did 
they live in New- York, instead of in 
Paris, it is not to be doubted that, in a 
great degree, they would have wrought 
the same, modified only by the tastes of 
their patrons. 

We do not deny that there is no such 
thing as a principle of nationality among 
different nations, for there is a something 
which hangs about the very presence of 
John BuU, which is English and nothing 
else ; and so of the German, of the Scan- 
dinavian, of the Turk, and, in a lesser 
degree, of the American — all have their 
idiosyncracies; and the observer has little 
trouble in detecting their parent country 
in their manners, habits, and tastes. It 
is only so far as these serve to qualify the 
Art of the country, that there will be any- 
thing to distinguish it from the Art of 
other peoples ; but how far they do 
modify and give character to the work of 
the painter or sculptor, has not as yet 
been marked with much distinctiveness. 
Paul Delaroche, or David, would have 
painted Washington as grandly as they 
delineated the first Napoleon ; and would 



have been as truly American with the 
one as French with the other, simply be- 
cause the great first truths of delineation 
are the same the world over. 

We are aware that, in saying this, we 
run counter to the prejudices of our peo- 
ple, who are strenuous in the idea of their 
own peculiar greatness, in Art as in 
Literature and Enterprise. And we also 
oppose the prevailing sentiment among 
our artists, who declaim very much about 
American Art, and yet who are as unable 
to paint anything distinctively American 
as they are unable to set at naught the 
lessons and principles of the old painters, 
from the Athenian down to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Turner. Unlike Litera- 
ture, Painting appeals to the spiritual 
sense, and is, therefore, more allied to 
the religious element; whence, the cosmo- 
politan principles of Art. As religion, in 
its best estate, is the same in Jerusalem 
and New-York, so of Art — it is the same 
in its great, first principles, whether the 
devotee has grown up under the shadow 
of the Alps, or beneath the American, 
oak. These principles are truth to 
Nature, be that Nature what it may, as 
Christianity is truth to God, be the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the people what 
they may. Literature appeals directly to 
the interests and passions of men ; and, 
as the utterance of these, it may assume 
the type of nationality. In America, our 
political existence fosters thought and feel- 
ing which cannot help giving our letters a 
constitutional characteristic. Indeed, it 
is possible that we shall attain to an inter- 
nationality in this respect, for the various 
sections of the Union are fostering such 
opposite passion and feeling, that it would 
be strange if the literature of these sec- 
tions should not become dissimilar in 
many features. We already have clamors 
for a Western and Southern literature, 
contradistinguished from trans-Alleghany 
letters. But what art-critic will hazard 
the possibility of such a sub-division of 
''American Art?" There is, really, 
too slight a sisterhood between Literature 
and Art to conceive that they are born of 
the same mother ; and, therefore, when 
one may be the child of American con- 
ception, the other will, of necessity, have 
adornments and features brought from 
other lands, and other ages. 

We would not be understood as dis- 
couraging all attempt at the new in 
Art, as if its principles were incapable 
of further development, and of new com- 
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binations. We have remarked that our 
tastes may, and will, modify our demands 
upon the artist, and it is his province to 
administer to that taste of his patrons 
in so far as it is legitimate and pure. 
Or, the artist may become a teacher ; 
and, by his labors, seek to develop that 
taste in the right direction, and thus 
familiarize the American mind v/ith a 
proper and a pure construction of the 
principles upon which all truth, in repre- 
sentation, is based. This is surely a high 
office, and necessitates in the artist many 
great and good qualities, which can only 
be won by study of Natui-e, and a full 
understanding of those principles upon 
which all harmony, all truth, are grounded. 

But we would be understood as dis- 
couraging that trait, or rather j^^^^chantj 
of our people, which induces an assump- 
tion of greatness that we surely do not 
possess, in the way of Art works at least. 
The Canadian, in Voltaire's " L^Ingenu,'* 
when asked, '^ which language he thought 
best, the English or the French ?" said, 
*' the Huron !" and the answer has seemed 
to the generality of readers as something 
noble, indicative of pride in country, and 
self-possession. But it was an exhibi- 
tion of egotism, as absurd as the Chinese 
contempt for the "outer world," which it 
esteems vastly its inferior in true great- 
ness and knowledge ; and when any 
American critic gives currency to the 
idea of any "nationality" which shall 
shame the conceptions of art-devotees in 
Europe, we. must ascribe to such critic 
the same profound ignorance which marks 
the Celestial. 

In the truly Cosmopolitan sense must 
Art be studied and construed : any other 
interpretation must be both untruthful 
and unjust. Be the artist German or 
American, he should be recognised ac- 
cording to his merit ; and no prejudice 
against his birth should serve to blind us 
to his worth. He is the best critic who 
is familiar with the works of many mas- 
ters ; and he is the truest exponent of 
Art who recognizes truth and beauty as 
they exist in presences around him. It 
is a beneficent office, then, that the Asso- 
ciation, of which this Journal is the 
child, proposes, when it lends its aid to 
bring together the works of many masters, 
that thus all may study for themselves in 
the great school of observation and com- 
parison, wherein all best judgments are 
formed. The name ''Cosmopolitan" 
was assumed only after mature considera- 




tion, and when it was decided to give the 
Institution truly world-wide sympathies 
and brotherhoods. It aims at no section- 
ality, and shall in no way minister to pre- 
judices or assumptions which would narrow 
its labors, or circumscribe its influence. 
To achieve its mission, it will draw upon 
Art, everywhere, for contributions, which, 
in proper time, shall find their way over 
the length and breadth of our land ; thus 
bringing into the homes of our people the 
works of many lands, and thus enabling 
all to form a true estimate of what Art in 
America is, and what it ought to be. 



WHAT WE NEED. 

HE English press has 
been slow to see and 
acknowledge merit in 
American Literature ; 
but, of late, the com- 
pliments which many of our 
authors receive, as well as the 
large sale of their works, is an 
assurance that Johnny Bull has 
resolved to be pleased with his 
boy Jonathan, and to encourage him by a 
little tickling of his vanity. Longfellow 
has had finer notices of his " Hiawatha," 
from the London Leader, the Examiner^ 
&c., than any American authority has yet 
vouchsafed to the poet; while Prescott, 
Emerson, Carey, Mrs. Stowe, and others, 
are exalted to a fixst rank in their various 
departments of letters. This is all right, 
and very kind of our ancestor ; but, after 
all, it don't amount to much more than 
the good estimation of a friend who sees 
some ^ro^^ in friendship. We prefer the 
estimate of some clear, capable critic, 
bred on tliis side of the water, familiar 
with our idiosyncracies, and versed in the 
geography/ of our Mind. Such critics, 
it is true, are very rare ; but vre have 
them, and by their writings they are 
gradually giving tone and direction to our 
taste and literary judgments. 

That we have no "organ" of criticism 
is painfully apparent. " The Criterion," 
whose brief life terminated a few months 
since, essayed the Zoilus throne, and it 
did well, very weU. Its demise was a 
source of regret to all who bid God speed 
to our letters. The "North American 
Review" does well its part; but a quar- 
terly is too slow in our "fast" day- — its 
notices are generally old, and the reader's 



attention is already fixed upon some later 
book of the author reviewed, or upon 
some more elaborate work upon the same 
theme of the book noticed. A weekly 
review is what our Hterature demands; 
and what, we think, will be forthcoming, 
during the current year. 

The monthlies ought to discharge the 
duties of Censor, as become the most 
prosperous publications in our country; 
but, that they sadly fail in their critical 
departments, is patent to all : their 
"notices" scarcely amount to anything 
eke than good advertisements of their 
own, or their friends' wares. Such a 
thing as an honest, earnest, luminous 
criticism, — of the character of those of 
the English Reviews, which do such honor 
to their literatm'e_, — is almost unknown; 
and our best books make their way, un- 
heralded, unmarked, and so far as true 
criticism is concerned, unrecognised. It 
is true that " Putnam's Magazine" arro- 
gates to itself the office of censor to our 
literature; but, that it is mere arrogance, 
the intelligent observer must admit. 
ccasionally a paper finds its way to its 
pages, which shows brains in its compo- 
sition, betrays scholarship, mental worth; 
but seventy-five of one hundred of its arti- 
cles smack more of literary light artillery 
and dilettantism than of solid worth. 
This, as applied to its general character; 
while its professed " reviews" are such as 
would do smaU honor to our daily press, 
betraying not only haste in their, prepara- 
tion, but also the unfitness of the critic 
for the office he essays. The "review" 
of Andersson's " Lake Ngami," in the 
December number, is a specimen of the 
"first class" articles which the monthly 
is pleased to regard as the best our 
, writers can produce 1 If 'tis the best, 
then how inferior, vastly so, are we to the 
English ! It makes one to blush for 
shame that the assumptions of the 
"American Monthly" place American 
authors in such a humiliating position. 

"Harper," "Knickerbocker," "Gra- 
ham," '' Godey," &c., make no preten- 
sions to literary supremacy, to being the 
"organ of the best Amei*ican Mind;" but 
strive to please in their various ways; 
with what success, their large lists are 
evidence. The field of the Censor and 
Essayist is almost unworked in our 
literature. It was the office of " Putnam" 
to bring it into fruitful prominence; its 
success is also evidenced by^ts list, which, 
we believe, is 'comparatively small — much 



